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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 172.) 


Ir we estimate events, not by the circumstances of their origin, 
but by their probable ultimate influence upon the character and 
condition of mankind, few will be found to have occurred, during 
the last century, more important than the establishment of colonies 
on the coast of Africa. From the growth of these colonies, may 
we expect the entire suppression of the slave trade, the civiliza- 
tion and moral renovation of Africa, and finally, the gradual 
restoration of her children, to institute upon her shores free govern- 
ments, and to exhibit there the excellence, enjoy the hopes, and 
diffuse the influence of the christian faith. Such results will be 
great and glorious. To terminate the traffic in slaves, to reclaim 
a continent from barbarism, to bring up from degeneracy and 
wretchedness a whole race of men, are objects of extraordinary 
interest, nor can any causes be deemed insignificant which may 
conduce to their accomplishment. 

The earliest recorded thoughts, which we have been able to dis- 
cover, relating to the Colonization of the people of colour ip 
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Africa, are in Mr. Sharp’s manuscript, under date August Ist, 
1783. That similar ideas existed at the same period, in other 
minds, both in this country and England, is perhaps not improbable; 
but to the honour of having first moved for their practical adoption, 
Mr. Sharp appears justly entitled. ‘The paper to which we refer, 
contains the opinions of this gentleman, in reference to the mode 
of colonization, and the government best adapted to secure the 
permanent interests of the emigrants. Subsequent events proved, 
that his love of freedom and christianity, excited erroneous ex- 


pectations in reference to the influence of religious principle upon 
an unenlightened and degraded community, and convinced him that 


human depravity was not always to be controlled by the deduc- 
tions of reason and appeals to conscience. 

But though Mr. Sharp was the leader in this great cause,* the 
reflections and efforts of some of our own countrymen were given 
to it, ata very early period. 

Dr. Thornton of this city, had, in the year 1787, invited many 
of the coloured people of Massachusetts and Rhode-Island, to 
accompany him in an expedition to Africa, and the invitation was 
accepted, but the community declared itself more favourable to 
colonization in this country, and the contributions proved inade- 


quate to the fulfilment of his purpose. 

In the American Museum, we find an able article on this sub- 
ject, dated Richmond, March 6th, 1790, from the pen of Mr. 
Ferdinando Fairfax, the sentiments of which are generally so just, 
that some extracts may not be unacceptable: 

‘This subject has afforded, in conversation, a wide field for argument, or 
rather, speculation, both to the friends and opposers of emancipation. Whilst 
the former plead natural right and justice, which are considered as paramount 


* The following extract from Brissot’s travels in the United States, in 1788, 
it will be seen, ascribes the merit of having first suggested the project of 
African Colonization to Dr. Fothergill, an eminent philanthropist, on terms of 
great intimacy with Granville Sharp. 

“We must then recur to the project of Dr. Thornton,—a project first 
imagined by that great apostle of philanthropy, Doctor Fothergill; a project 
executed by the Society at London, or rather by the beneficent Granville 
Sharp—a project for restoring the negroes to their country, to establish them 
there, and encourage them in the cultivation of coffee, sugar, cotton, &c. and 
to open a commerce with Europe. Dr. Thornton has occupied himself with 
this consoling idea. He proposed himself to be the conductor of the Ameri- 
ean negroes who should repair to Africa.” Brissot’s Travels, page 308. 
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to every other consideration : the latter insist upon policy, with respect both 
to the community and to those who are the objects proposed to be benefitted ; 
the one party considers liberty as a natural right, which we cannot, without 
injustice, withold from this unhappy race of men: the other, at the same time 
that it admits these principles, opposes a general emancipation, on account 
of the inconveniences which would result to the community and to the slaves 
themselves, and which, consequently, would render it impolitic ; besides the 
injustice which would be done to individuals by a legislative interference 
(without voluntary consent) in private property, which had been acquired and 
possessed under the laws of the country. But no practicable scheme has yet 
been proposed, which would unite all these principles of justice and policy, 
and thereby remove all ground for opposition: all that has hitherto been 
offered to the public upon this subject, has been addressed, rather to the feel- 
ings, than to the cool and deliberate judgment. The following plan is there- 
fore submitted, without apology, since it is only intended to suggest the idea, 
which may be improved by some abler hand. 

It seems to be the general opinion, that emancipation must be gradual; 
since, to deprive a man, at once, of all bis right in the property of his ne- 
groes, would be the height of injustice, and such as, in this country, would 
never be submitted to: and the resources of government are by no means 
adequate to making at once a full compensation. It must therefore be by 
voluntary consent—consequently in a gradual manner, It is equally agreed, 
that, if they be emancipated, it would never do to allow them ail the privileges 
of citizens: they would therefore form a separate interest from the rest of the 
community. 

If this separate interest of so great a number in the same community, be 
ence formed, by any means, it will endanger the peace of society: for it can- 
not exist between two neighbouring states, without danger to the peace of 
each—How much less, then, between the inhabitants of the same country ? 

This suggests the propriety, and even necessity of removing them to a 
distance from this country _ It is therefore proposed, 

That a colony should be settled, under the auspices and protection of con- 
gress, by the negroes now within the United States, and be composed of those 
who are already, as well as those who, at any time hereafter, may become liberat- 
ed by the voluntary consent of their owners; since there are many who would 
will 1gly emancipate their slaves, if there should appear a probability of their 
being so disposed of, as neither to injure themselves nor the community. As 
an additional inducement, government may, as the resources of the country 
become greater, offer a reward or compensation, for emancipation. There is 
however, in the mean time, a sufficient number to form a very considerable 
colony. 

That congress should frame a plan, and appoint the proper officers for the 
government of the colony in its infant state, until the colonists should them- 
selves become competent to that business. 

That there should be suitable provision made for their support and defence; 
And, , 
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That, to forward their progress in the useful arts, and to qualify them for 
the business of legislation, a considerable number of those who are intended 
to be sent over after the first settlement, should be properly educated and in- 
structed; and that one of the first objects should be the establishment of 
seminaries in the colony for a like purpose. 

That the seat of this colony should be in Africa, their native climate, as being 
Most suitable for the purposes intended. They will there be at such a dis- 
tance as to prevent all the beforementioned inconveniences of intercourse, &c. 
at the same time that they are situated within the neighbourhood of other 
nations of the same kind of people, with whom they may, after a little time, 
maintain the most intimate intercourse without any inconvenience. They will 
still have a great superiority over their neighbours, on account of their 
knowledge in the several useful arts: and as they gradually advance in im- 
portance, will, by their influence, diffuse this knowledge among this rude race 
of men. Nor ought we to consider as of little importance, the tendency that 
this settlement would have, to spread a knowledge of the christian religion 
among so great a proportion of mankind, who are at present ignorant of it— 
and that too in the most effeciual manner. 

With respect to ourselves, we might reap every advantage that we could 
enjoy from the settlement of any other colony—if not more. They would re- 
quire our support and protection for a short time only, with fewer supplies of 
necessaries than any other (from the nature of the climate.) And they might 
soon, from their industry, and by commercial intercourse, make us ample 
amends for our expenses, afd be enabied to live without our protection; and, 
after some time, to become an independent nation. But if we should gain 
no advantages, we should still accomplish the object intended. 

Many difficulties and objecticns may be urged against this plan; but none. 
that are not equally forcible against the first planting of any other colony ; 
and had they been fully admitted, neither this country, nor any other colony, 
would ever have been settled. 

It may be said, that England, not long since, made an experiment of this 
kind, which was found not to succeed. But this can, by no means, be admit- 
ted as decisive: the number they sent over, was very small, compared to 
what we should be able to send: and perhaps, the means they adopted were 
incompetent tothe accomplishment of the object. But did not the same 
thing occur in the first settlement of Virginia? There were two attempts 
made, before they succeeded; nor did the colony, at last, begin to flourish, 
until proper encouragements were given to industry, by the prospect present. 
ed to each man, individually, of receiving the reward of this industry, by com- 
mercial intercourse with other countries, and by the benefit which would re- 
sult immediately to himself or to his family. This is confirmed by a circum- 
stance recorded in the history of this colony, viz: when they first began to 
labour for subsistence, the plan was, that the produce of each man’s labour, 
should be put into the common stock, from whence all should be supplied as 
occasion required. The consequence was, that they never made enough for 
their support, and were once or twice near starying ; but as soon as each man 
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had hisown ground assigned him, with directions to maintain himself and 
family, they made a plenty. 

It may, however, be urged, that the negroes (having contracted such disp 
sitions for idleness as always to require compuision) will never voluntarily la 
bour for subsistence. It is granted, that this would be the case, were they to 
remain among us, where they find other means of support, and where they 
may prey upon others: and it is even probable, that, fora little time after 
their removal, the force of habit would operate in a considerable degree. But 
there can be no doubt, but that the same circumstances, which have once 
influenced mankind in any situation, will, in the same situation, actuate them 
again. And let us consult human nature—we shall find, that no man would 
labour but through necessity, or, after this necessity is answered, without some 
stimulus to honour or grandeur, either to himself or to his posterity : and that 
there is hardly any man who will not, from some of these motives, be induced 
to industry, if placed in a situation where there is no other resource. 

All these motives are now wanting to the people in question: but who can 
say that when, by a change of situation, they shall operate in their full force, 
they will not have their effect 7” 

Richmond, March 6, 17990.” 

We have been gratified to find in these memoirs, a letter ad- 
dressed to Mr. Sharp, by the Rev. Samuel Hopkins, an emi- 
-nent minister of Newport, New England, bearing date, January 
(5th, 1789, and evincing the deep concern which he felt in plans 
for the Colonization of Africa. 


Rev. Samuel Hopkins to Granville Sharp, 


* SIR, 

“J am pastor of the first congregational church, in Newport, Rhode-Island. 
When I removed to this town, my attention was soon turned to the slave trade, 
which had long been carried on here, and was still continued. It appeared to 
me wholly unjustifiable, and exceedingly inhuman and cruel: and I thought 
{ was obliged in duty to condemn it in public, and to preach against it. I had 
better success than I expected. 

I was, so far as I then knew, almost alone in my opposition to this trade, and 
the slavery of the Africans; but have since read with satisfaction your writings 
on that subject, some of which were published, I believe, before the time 
above mentioned. And I have had the pleasure of finding a conviction of the 
evil of this practice to spread and prevail in America. 

In the commonwealth of Massachusetts, all the Africans are freed by thei: 
constitution ; and many have obtained their freedom in this state ; and all are 
born free, by a particular law of this state, who have been born since March, 
1784, and all that shall be born hereafter. But the circumstances of the 
freed blacks are in many respects unhappy, while they live here among the 
whites; as the Jatter look down upon the former, and are disposed to treat 
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them as underlings, and deny them the advantages of education and employ- 
ment, &c, which tends to depress their minds, and prevent their obtaining a 
comfortable living, and involves them in many other disadvantagess This, 
and other considerations, have led many of them to desire to return to Africa 
and settle there among their equals and brethren, and in a country and cli- 
mate more natural to them than this. Particularly, there are a number 
of religious blacks, with whom I am acquainted, who wish to be formed into 
a distinet church, or religious society, and to have a black appointed to be 
their pastor, (and there is one, at least, who is thought to be qualified for that 
office) and then to go, with all the blacks who shall be willing to move with 
them, to Africa, and settle on lands, which they think may be obtained, of 
some of the nations there, from whom some of them were taken, and whose 
language they retain; and there maintain the profession and practice of 
christianity, and spread the knowledge of it among the Africans, as far as 
they shall have opportunity ; at the same time cultivating their lands, and in- 
troducing into that hitherte uncivilized country the arts of husbandry, build- 
ing mills and houses, and other mechanic arts, and raising tobacco, coffee, cot- 
ton, indigo, &c. for exportation, as well as for their own use. 

This plan, I have had in view for some years, and have wished and attempt- 
ed to promote it. But no way has yet been opened in America, to carry it in- 
to execution, there being no means, yet found, to defray the charge of sending 
a vessel to Africa, with a number of blacks, to find out and procure the most 
convenient place for such a settlement. 

In the mean time, we have, to our great joy, been informed that such a plan 
has been projected and executed in England. We were assured, that several 
ships, with a considerable number of blacks, sailed from England for Africa, 
in February, 1787, witha design to make a settlement on the windward coast. 
We have been earnestly waiting for, and expecting particular authentic in- 
formation of the success of this expedition and the place and circumstances 
of the settlement; but have not received any to this day. It is indeed re- 
ported from Africa, by way of the West Indies, that those blacks have arrived 
there from England; and that a tract of land, twenty miles square, has been 
procured for them, near the mouth of the river Sierra Leone, and that the 
settlement is going on. But we have contradictury reports of the success 
of it. 

All this, sir, is a long introduction to the following request. That you 
would please to inform me, whether such a tract of land is procured and on 
what conditions? Whether the blacks who settle on it have the fee of the 
land? Under what government they are ? Whether British or their own, by a 
particular civil constitution, formed for them, to be executed by themselves, 
or some English gentlemen who do for that end reside among them? Whether 
there is any provision made to maintain and propagate religious knowledge 
among them and others who may live in their neighbourhood ? Whetker the 
settlers have behaved well and prospered, since they began, and what pro- 
gress they have made? Finally, whether the blacks of New England, who 
have been educated and habituated to industry and labour, either on lands or 
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as mechanics, and are hereby prepared te bring forward such a settlement, 
better I believe, than‘any other blacks that can be found? whether these 
blacks can have any part of those lands to settle themselves upon, and on what 
terms ; and what encouragement and assistance might they probably have ?” 

In those chapters of the memoirs which now demand our atten- 
tion, Mr. Hoare presents us with the history of Mr. Sharp’s exer- 
tions, not only as the original founder of the colony of Sierra 
Leone, but as subsequently, one of that philanthropic company, 
associated through his agency, upon whose generous and indefati- 


gable exertions the very existence of this colony for several years 
depended. We have thus offered to us, the principal proceedings 


in reference to this settlement, from the time when the first emi- 
grants embarked, to that when all the civil and military rights of the 
colony were surrendered to the British crown. From the materials 
thus furnished, and from others of more recent date, allotting to 
Mr. Sharp that place in our narrative to which his pre-eminent 
services lay claim, we shall venture to exhibit a concise history of 
the interesting and promising colony of Sierra Leone. 

By the memorable decision in the case of Somerset, about four 
hundred negroes, unaccustomed to the profitable employments of 
a great city, were thrown upon their own resources in the streets 
of London. They flocked to Mr. Sharp, as to their patron; but 
considering their number, the other demands upon him, and his 
limited means, it was impossible for him to afford them adequate 
rel_et. 

The class thus necessitous, was much increased by individuals 
receatly discharged from the army and navy, whose improvidence 
soon reduced them to extreme distress. After much reflection, 
Mr. Sharp determined to colonize them in Africa. 

The ingenious Mr. Smeathman now proposed to conduct the 
intended emigrants to Sierra Leone, at which place he had for some 
time resided. The government anxious to remove, what it regarded 
as a worthless and even injurious class of people, tent its aid to the 
project, and in consequence of the death of Mr. Smeathman, to 
whom it had allowed £12 for each colonist, assumed the whole 
expense of the expedition, supplied it with necessaries for six or 
eight months, and placed it under the command of captain (after- 
wards admiral Thompson,) instructing him to see all the promises 
of Mr. Sharp faithfully fulfilled. The transports, having on 
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board more than four hundred blacks, with sixty Europeans, sailed 
April 8th, 1787. 

This expedition was most unfortunate. The crowded condition 
of the vessels, the intemperance of the people, and the unfavour- 
able season in which they arrived on the coast, produced an 
alarming mortality, which reduced their numbers nearly one 
half during the first year. A large proportion of the deaths oc- 
curred during the passage. 

The original grant of land, obtained by these seitlers, is about 
twenty miles square, well watered and rising gradually from the 
river into mountains. From the Bullom shore these mountains 
appear like a number of hills irregularly thrown together, but 
when approached, they assume an aspect of singular beauty. The 
most inaccessible parts are covered with immense forests never 
touched by the breath of winter, but throwing the deep and un- 
varying shade of the richest foliage over the cragged cliffs which 
sustain them. Cape Sierra Leone, lies in 8 deg. 12 min. north lati- 
tude and about 12 deg. west longitude. 

The previous unsettled habits and vicious character of the first 
emigrants to this beautiful spot, the deaths of their principal 
agents, and the sickness of their chaplain, soon produced deser- 
tions, so that the number at the settlement was reduced to 40 per- 
sons, and its benevolent patron apprehended a total extinction of 
his hopes. Resolved, however, to make every possible effort to 
sustain this sinking colony, with the aid of one or two friends, a 
small donation from government and an expense to himself of £800, 
Mr. Sharp fitted out the Brig Myro, with thirty-nine emigrants, 
and abundant supplies, and funds for the purchase of live stock 
at the cape De Verds; and she left the Downs on the 7th of June, 
1788. 

The arrival of this vessel produced great joy, and many who 
had been dispersed among the surrounding tribes returned to the 
settlement, so that 130 remained there when the Myro left the 
coast. Thirteen out of the thirty-nine passengers in this vessel, 
soon died. This mortality is attributed by Mr. Sharp, not solely 
to the climate, but to intemperance, the uncleared state of the 
ground, and to the unhappy location of the houses on a low and 
marshy situation. 

In the regulation of this infant colony, Mr. Sharp seems to have 
relied too exclusively upon the power of moral principles, and to 
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have expected from them effects upon the uncultivated settlers and 
the still ruder natives, which are rarely witnessed in well in- 
structed communities. He sought, says Mr. Hoare, to establish and 
uphold a state of entire social freedom and justice. But the ex- 
periment proved that he had materials to deal with, which were 
not to be adjusted and defended by their own inherent powers. 
The colony was disturbed by internal discord, and neither its wis- 
dom nor energy were adequate to its defence. 

In 1789, while the settlement was slowly rising from its deeply 
afflicted state, a neighbouring chief for the purpose of retaliating 
certain injuries received from a British slave factor on the coast, 
announced his intention to burn the settlement, and allowed but 
three days fer the removal of the goods. This sentence was exe- 
cuted, and the colonists again dispersed throughout the surround- 
ing country. 

This blow well nigh annihilated the establishment. But of a 
good cause Mr. Sharp was not the man to despair. He immediate- 
ly issued proposals for the formation of the St. George’s Bay 
Company, (afterwards known as the Sierra Lecne Company) and 
was encouraged by promises of support from numerous citizens. 
Indeed, the association was soon organized, and although the char- 
ter was for a time withheld, the members resolved to fit out a small 
vessel with stores for the suffering colony. The aid of govern- 
ment was also solicited, but in vain. Mr. Falconbridge, however, 
the company’s agent, proceeded to the colony with temporary sup- 
plies, collected the scattered emigrants, furnished them with arms 
and ammunition, located them at a little distance from their former 
town, and reported on his return that their circumstances were 
greatly improved. After various applications to government, the 
charter of incorporation was obtained in 1791. 

It is well known that numerous slaves escaped from the United 
States, during the revolutionary war, and placed themselves under 
British protection. On the return of peace, they were sent with 
a promise of lands, to Nova Scotia. The climate proved unfavour- 
able, the government did not fulfil its promise, and they delegated 
ene of their number to proceed to England and obtain permission 
fur them to join the colony at Sierra Leone. The directors of the 
company immediately obtained the consent of government to this 
proposal. Although the number represented aswishing to remove 
lid not exceed four hundred, yet Lieut..Clarkson, appointed td 
VOL. T1.—No. 7. 2 
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command the expedition, to his great surprise, found 1196 prepared 
to embark for the colony. Disease attacked many on the passage, 
and only 1151 were landed in Africa. The site of the old town 
was fixed upon for the settlement, and the Nova Scotians began 
without delay to clear their grounds, and erect houses against the 
approaching rains. The ship York, of 850 tons, was in the mean 
time purchased by the directors of the company, and loaded with 
stores and lumber, which it was hoped would prevent any distress 
to which the settlers might be exposed during the season. She 
was unfortunately driven back by storms and subjected to great 
delay. ; 

But notwithstanding these precautions, upon the arrival of the 
rains, fresh provisions were found wanting, and previous remiss- 
ness, and the unsettled state of affairs aggravated the distress. 
The mortality was great; about one half the Europeans, and one 
tenth of the Nova Scotians, died during the season. 

In the succeeding year, the lots were distributed to the settlers, 
two churches erected, a school established, a garden of experi- 
ment planted under the direction of Dr. Afzelius, an eminent 
botanist, the emigrants were healthy, and their labours attended 
with various manifest improvements. At home, the company 
adopted sundry important regulations, appointed two gentlemen of 
experience to be members of the council at the colony, ordered 
journals to be opened at the settlement, fixed upon a tore correct 
mode of correspondence, and in the advances of their colony and 
its favour with the natives, saw joyful omens of success to their 
enterprize. 

The settlers now appeared to be inured to the climate, and their 
children felt no bad effects from it. The schools were attended by 
the children both of natives and settlers to the number of three 
hundred, and the morals of the colony were thought to be im- 
proved. 

Near the close of the year 1793, the York store-ship, which had 
been made the receptacle for African produce, collected by the 
company’s vessels along the coast, unfortunately caught fire, and 
with all it contained, valued at £15000, was consumed. The di- 
rectors however, were not discouraged by this severe calamity. 

In 1794, some of the company’s servants penetrated into the 
mterior as far as Teembo, the capital of the Foulah kingdom, and 
on their return were accompanied by a deputation from the king of 
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that country, who proposed establishing a more regular intercourse 
with the colony. 

About this time a disaffected party of the Nova Scotians excited 
an insurrection, which threatened the life of the governor and the 
safety of the colony, but which was happily suppressed and suc- 
ceeded by more general submission to the laws. 

The most terrible calamity, however, which ever visited the 
Sierra Leone colony, occurred in September, 1794. The history 
of civilized nations, will hardly furnish a parallel to the outrage, 
committed at that time, by the French, on this unoffending and 
defenceless settlement. With a fleet of several large ships, they 
attacked the colony, and although the colours were immediately 
struck, proceeded to pillage or destroy whatever came within 
their grasp. The books of the company were scattered and de- 
faced, the printing presses, telescopes, barometers and thermome- 
ters, broken in pieces, the collections of the botanist taken or 
ruined, the accountant’s office demolished, and finally, the build- 
ings generally consigned to the flames. 

The company’s largest ship, the Harpy, with goods to the 
amount of about £10,000, now appeared off Sierra Leone, and 
was immediately captured. The English passengers, among whom 
was the company’s chaplain, were plundered of their property, and 
even three natives who were returning from their visit to England, 
were robbed of the little presents with which they had been sup- 
plied. A number of tropical plants, from his majesty’s collection 
at Kew, which were expected to thrive in Africa, were also des- 
troyed. Great distress succeeded this barbarian invasion. The 
pecuniary loss to the company did not fall below £55,000. 

The directors met this misfortune, great as it was, with firmness, 
and immediately despatched two vessels with supplies to the colo- 
ny. Some rays of light shone even amid the darkness of this 
event. Destitute of all support from Europe, the colonists still 
found the resources of the territory sufficient for their subsistence, 
their jealousies of each other subsided, when convinced by 
foreign invasion of the necessity of union and of more regular 
and energetic plans of defence, and they yielded more cheerfully 
to the existing restraints and more readily discharged their duties. 

The directors felt the importance of a stronger government, 
and even Mr. Sharp acknowledged it to be vain to forbear any 
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longer from the erection of forts, and other ordinary methods of 
security. 

The four years succeeding the French invasion, may be con- 
sidered the most prosperous period for the colony previous to its 
transfer to the crown. 

During the administration of Mr. Macaulay, from the year 1796 
to 1799, (although some of the settlers sought to counteract the 
measures of the government and were even at one time inclined 
to open rebellion,) affairs proceeded with tolerable regularity and 
the colony was greatly improved. In 1798, Freetown contained 
about 1200 inhabitants, three hundred houses, and a government 
house complete, located on an eminence and protected by a pali- 
sade and several pieces of cannon. Mr. Macaulay brought to 
England with him in 1799, twenty-one African boys, and four 
girls, in consequence of which was formed the society for the edu- 
cation of the Africans. 

Mr. Ludlam who succeeded as governor, was embarrassed by 
difficulties of no ordinary kind. Some individuals among the 
hundreders and tithingmen (for Mr. Sharp had introduced the 
system of frank-pledge, which he seems to have regarded as the 
palladium of all social institutions) asserted the right of legislating 
for the colony on an equal footing with the governor, and even 
denied that they owed subjection to the laws of England, or to any 
laws except of their own appointment. Ascertaining also, that 
the legal powers of the company were inadequate to the enforce- 
ment of ats authority, they were emboldened finally to assert a 
right to the sovereignty of the colony, to shut up the courts of 

justice, and even expel the Europeans or demand payment for their 
residence there, and to exclude from the administration all but 
officers of their own choice. Declarations of such a nature 
alarmed the directors, and they applied immediately to his majes- 
ty for a charter which should convey to the company indisputable 
authority to maintain the peace and execute the laws. This char- 
ter, creating the settlement an independent colony subject to the 
government and laws of the company, (provided these were not 
repugnant to the laws of England) was granted in 1800, and forth- 
with transmitted to Sierra Leone by one of his majesty’s ships. 
The spirit of insubordination rapidly increased in the colony, 
and the disaffected, apprehensive that the expected charter might 
frustrate their designs, on the 10th of September announced theis 
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purpose of assuming all political power in the settlement. The 
governor and council adopted the most efficient measures to restore 
order. The insurgents refused all offers of accommodation. 
The governor, aided by the loyal settlers and many of the neigh- 
bouring tribes, on the 30th of September determined, to attack the 
rebels on the next day. 

At this crisis, arrived the Asia transport, having on board five 
hundred and fifty Maroons (originally from Jamaica, but directly 
from Nova Scotia) commanded by Lieuts. Smith. and Tolley. 
Assisted by these forces, the insurgents were routed, three of their 
number selected for trial-under the new charter, and being subse- 
quently convicted of felony, were executed. 

The conduct of the Nova Scotia settlers, led the company to in- 
dulge but faint hopes of the Maroons. ‘The favorable testimonies 
of their officers, the services just rendered, as well as the anxious 
desire expressed by them to be under the company’s immediate di- 
rection, induced the governor, however, to assign thém lots in Gran- 
ville town. ‘They proved regular and industrious, built a neat 
town and entered with spirit upon the cultivation of their farms. 
About this time a grant of £4000 was obtained from government 
in support of the civil establishment, the sum of £10,000 to in- 
demnify the company for a part of its heavy cost in the settle- 
ment of the Nova Scotians, and a further sum of £7000 was ap 
propriated to the construction of a fort. ‘These grants awakened 
in the colony new industry and hope. 

While the governor and council were, under the authority of 
the new charter, endeavouring to strengthen the system of social 
order, a sudden attack was made upon the colony by some native 
chiefs, headed by two of the Nova Scotia insurgents who had 
effected their escape They were repulsed, but with some loss on 
both sides. A truce was finally concluded in 1802, and upon the 
arrival of additional troops from Goree, peace was restored. 

This unfortunate event compelled the directors of the company 
again to seek an increased pecuniary grant from parliament. In 
consequence of this application, accompanied by detailed informa- 
tion in reference to the colony, £10,000 were obtained for the 
year 1802. A little previous the directors had ventured to subinit 
the question tothe British government, ** whether the werk which 
they had begun might be considered a ground on which Parliament 
eught to proceed, adding this decisive declaration— That unless 
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the colony could be rendered permanently safe, they were’ of 
opinion that it ought to be relinquished.” A subsequent attack 
by the natives exceedingly depressed the spirits of the settlers, 
and called forth from the directors in 1805, a very spirited repre- 
sentation of the necessities and distress of the colony, and‘ani ur- 
gent request that parliament would take it under its protection. 
The whole subject was fully investigated by a committee of the 
house of commons. In the course of the year 1807 peace was 
fully established with the natives, and on the Ist of January, 1808, 
all the rights and possessions of the Sierra Leone Company were 
surrendered to the British Crown. “ The company then withdrew, 
says Mr. Hoare, from their arduous enterprize, bearing with them 
ihe grateful consciousness that its zealous and long continued la- 
bours had opened the paths of social improvement to a degraded 
continent for the diffusion of the arts of civilized life and of the 
benign precepts of christianity; that it had freely imparted the 
benefits flowing from those sources, as far the difficulties with 
which it had to struggle would permit; that by the education of 
numerous African youths, it had tended to raise the minds of nu- 
merous chiefs of that country, to the contemplation of just and 
tmportant national objects, and had rescued their character and 
talents from the base aspersions of European avarice; that by ex- 
posing the real nature of the slave trade, and the artifices, by 
which those who engaged in it, had so long deluded a hesitating 
legislature, it had contributed, most materially, to the abolition of 
a traffic which insulted the country of the Creator, and inflicted 
unspeakable evils on our fellow creatures; that it had displayed 
the superior advantages of English law and English justice on a 

shore where England had been only known for crimes and named 

for execration; that, in fine, it had established a point of civiliza- 

tion for Africa on a central part now provided with adequate 

means of subsistence, which, under the blessing of Providence, 

might in time become the emporium of commerce with Europe, and 

maintain between the two continents all the friendly relations of 
peace, science, justice and religious truth.” 

In the progress of this charitable work, Mr. Sharp had sunk, of 
his own funds, more than £1400, and the Sierra Leone Company 
{the capital stock of which was £235,000,) £82,000. 

The Sierra Leone colony now stands a noble monument of 
British philanthropy. The same year, in which parliament as 
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sumed this colony as its own, was rendered illustrious in the an- 
nals of England by the abolition of the slave-trade. In the execu- 
tion of the enactments of the British government on this subjects 
more than 10,000 wretched Africans have been liberated from the 
horrors of slave-ships, settled at sundry villages within the limits of 
this colony, clothed and fed, until capable of acquiring a subsist- 
ence, and through the aid of charitable societies, trained to in- 
dustrious habits and instructed in the doctrines and duties of our 
holy religion. The Arrican Institution, rising as from the ashes 
of the Srerra Leone Company, has continued to lend its aid to 
government and has nobly fulfilled its original design ‘* to im- 
prove the temporal condition and-the moral faculties of the natives 
of Africa; to diffuse knowledge and excite industry, by methods 
adapted to the peculiar situation and manners of the inhabitants; 
to watch over the execution of the laws that have been passed in 
this and other countries, for abolishing the African slave-trade; 
and, finally, te introduce the blessings of civilized society among 
a people sunk in ignorance and barbarism, and occupying no less 
than a fourth part of the habitable globe.” 

In 1824, the population of Sierra Leone exceeded 17000. Trade 
with the interior is extensive and rapidly increasing. As early as 
the year 1821, the revenue of this colony was rising of £6,000. 
In 1823, gold to the amount of £14,000 was received from the 
natives and remitted to England. But let it not be forgotten that 
the settlement is still in its infancy. Every day is it growing in 
influence and prosperity, checking the slave-trade, instructing 
barbarians by example, and qualifying those for their work whe 
may hereafter introduce the arts of civilization and christianity 
into the most retired and gloomy wilds of Africa. T'here will be 
loved and venerated through all time the name and the virtues ef 
GRANVILLE SHARP. 

(To be concluded in our next number.) 





































Memoir of the Sufferings, &c. of the 
American Colonists. 










(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 185.) 


From this time to the 28th, messages were daily exchanged; 
but as all the professions of the chiefs declaratory of their pacific 
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wishes, were accompanied with a demand for presents, and ex- 
plained in their true sense by their incessant efforts to engage 
more warriors from every part of the coast and interior, within 
their influence and knowledge, the preparations against a second 
attack went forward at the Cape, without intermission. 

The 23d was devoted to “humiliation, thanksgiving, and prayer, 
both on account of the recent success and losses, and the actual 
perilous state of the settlemertt.”” Two days afterwards, the most 
pressing wants of the people were relieved by a small purchase 
from a transient trader touching at the Cape. But no ammuni- 

ion suitable for the large guns could be obtained. 

It is due to the disinterestedness of a worthy foreigner, Capt 
Hi. Brassey of Liverpool, who also touched on the 29th, to state. 
that unasked, and without the prospect of remuneration, he neat 
!y exhausted his own stores to provide the sick and wounded with 
necessaries; and exerted an extensive influence acquired by a 
long acquaintance with the country chiefs, to disarm their hostili- 
ty. But to no purpose. They had hired a strong reinforcement. 


“ 


from the Gurrahs and Condoes; and re-united the warriors of the 


coast by means of new encouragements and new promises; most 


of which it appeared afterwards, depended on their obtaining pos- 
session of the property on the Cape. Of these particulars, secret 
intelligence was communicated to the Agent on the evening of the 
29th of November; with the farther information, that the attack 
was to be renewed with double the number of warriors employed 
on the 1ith, at day-light on the following morning. 

The whole native force, accordingly, in the course of the night, 
removed to the peninsula, in two bodies; of which one took up its 
encampment at a small distance to the south-east of the settle- 
ment—the other division, occupied the camp in which the assail- 
ants of the 11th had passed the night preceding the first attack. 
But finding on the return of day-light that Capt. Brassey’s ketch 
had not left her anchorage, they deferred the bloody business un- 
til the next day. 

The Agent for the first time spent the whole night at the differ- 
ent posts; and had the satisfaction to perceive every man at- 
tentive to his duty, and every thing connected with the defence 
in a state of the most perfect preparation. The wood had been 
cleared for a considerable space about the town. The enemy in 
order to approach within musket shot of the works, was obliged 
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to place himself unsheltered, in the open field; and could advance 
upon no point which Was not exposed to the cross-fire of two or 
more of the posts. The stockade for a distance on each side of all 
the several stations was rendered impenetrable to musket shots 
and in every part afforded a shelter, behind which the defenders 
might indulge the confidence of being nearly secure—a point of 
the very first importance to be secured to the unpractised soldier. 

November 30th was spent by the people in the order of action 
as it was known that the enemy in the neighbourhood were in the 
actual observation of all that passed within the lines. “No pickets 
could be safely trusted during the ensuing night without the en- 
closure; but the men attached to the different stations were rang- 
ed along the stockade at five yards distance from each other, with 
orders to repair to their guns on the moment the alarm was given. 
The Agent, spent with the fatigue of waking two successive nights, 
had reclined at thirty minutes past four upon the light arms 
which he carried, when the onset was made. The works were at- 
tacked at the same moment on nearly opposite sides. The ene 
my’s western division had made their way along the muddy mar- 
cin of the river, under the protection of the bank, to the north- 
western angle of the palisade; when, on rising the bank so as to 
become visible from the western post, they had opened upon it a 
sudden and brisk fire; which was promptly and very steadily return- 
ed by the iron gun, supported by the reserve field piece from the cen- 
tre. ‘The assailants were repulsed with considerable loss. ‘Ten 
minutes afterwards they renewed the onset, and forcing their way 
higher up the bank than before, contended with greater obstinacy, 
and suffered still more severely. <A third attempt was made to 
carry this post; but with the same ill success. 

On the opposite quarter the assault had commenced at the same 
moment, with still greater vigour. A large body had concealed 
themselves under a precipitous ledge of rocks forty yards distant; 
whence they crept nearly concealed from view, within the same 
number of feet of the station; when they suddenly rose, delivered 
their fire, and rushed forward with the utmost fury. At this mo- 
ment the 2 gun battery was unmasked, and opened upon them 
with immediate effect. After a very few discharges, the body of 
the enemy having thrown themselves flat upon the earth, disap- 
peared behind the rocks. ‘Their marksmen had taken their sta- 
tions behind projecting rocks, fallen trees, and large ant-hills, and 
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still kept up a constant and well directed fire; under the cover of 
which the main body rallied and returned to the attack not less 
than four times; and were as often repulsed by the well directed 
fire of the large guns; which was purposely reserved for those oc- 
casions. 

The Agent at this moment perceiving the enemy in motion to- 
wards the right, under cover of a small eminence which favoured 
their design, proceeded to the southern post, which had not yet 
been engaged, and ordered it to open upon them the moment their 
movement brought them within the range of its guns. The order 
was punctually obeyed; which exposed a large number of the as- 
sailants to a galling cannonade both im front and flank, in a situa- 
tion where their own arms could prove of no effectual service to 
them. ‘The assault on the opposite side of the town had been al- 
ready repulsed; and the signal for a general retreat immediately 
followed. This order was obeyed with such promptitude that the 
most entire silence succeeded, and every warrior disappeared al- 
most instantaneously. 

Not the most veteran troops could have behaved with more 
coolness, or shewn greater firmness than the settlers, on this oc- 
casion. Such had been their hardships, and distressing suspense 
for the last twenty days, that the first volley of the enemy’s fire 
brought sensible relief to every breast; for it gave assurance that 
the time had arrived which was to put a period to their anxieties. 

The final repulse of the assailants on the western quarter took 
place in seventy minutes from the commencement of the contest; 
the attack upon the eastern post, was prolonged ninety minutes; 
and of the two, was much the most obstinate and bloody. Three 
of the men serving at the guns of that station, Gardiner, Crook, 
and ‘Tines, were very badly, the last mortally, wounded. The 
Agent received three bullets through his clothes, but providential- 
ly escaped unhurt. As the natives in close action load their mus- 
kets (which are of the largest calibre) with copper and iron slugs, 
often to the enormous measure of twelve inches, their fire is com- 
monly very destructive. In this conflict of scarcely an hour and 
a half, the quantity of shot lodged in the paling, and actually 
thrown within the lines, is altogether incredible; and that it took 
effect in so few cases can only be regarded as the effect of the 


special guardianship of Divine Providence. 
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The number of assailants has been variously estimated; but can 
never be correctly ascertained. It is known to be much greater 
than of those engaged on the 11th. Their loss, althouch from the 
quantities of blood with which the field was found drenched, cer- 
tainly considerable, was much less than in the former attack. 

The Agent has often said that their plan of assualt was the 
very best that they could have devised. It was certainly sustain- 
ed and renewed with a resolution that would not disgrace the best 
disciplined troops. But they were not fully apprised of the pow- 
er of well served artillery. None of the kings of this part of the 
coast are without cannon. But to load a great gun, is with them 
the business of half an hour: and they were seriously disposed to 
attribute to sorcery the art of charging and firing these destruc- 
tive machines from 4 to 6 times in the minute. 

On their final repulse it was evident that a general panic had 
seized upon the minds of the whole multitude. An hour after- 
wards several round shot were fired through the tops of the trees, 
in different directions parallel with different lines of the coast and 
banks of the river. In an instant, were seen hundreds of the 
fugitive wretches running from their hiding-places and throwing 
themselves into the water. On discovering the flash of a gun 
from the batteries, they would instantly disappear under water, 
till the danger from it was past. 

But the general exhilaration produced by the prosperous issue 
of this effort on the part of the settlers, was greatly moderated 
by the alarming circumstance, that on an equal distribution of the 
residue of the shot, among all the guns, after the action, not three 
rounds remained to each!—Three more of the most effective and 
useful men in-the settlement had been lost from the ranks of its 
defenders. But a strong contidence in the superintending provi- 
dence of the Most High was a sentiment which animated the bosoms 
of a majority of the survivors; and in their situation was the only 
rational source of hope that could be resorted to. 

There was at this time little surgical knowledge, less skill, and 
absolutely no instruments—not a lancet or a probe in the settle- 
ment! Its little dispensary had no lack of James’s powders, 
and stores of febrifuges—but for medicating broken bones, and ex- 
tracting fragments of pot-metal and scopper ship-bolts from the 
shattered limbs of the Colonists, there had been no provision what- 
ever. A dull penknife and common razer were substituted in the 
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place of the first, and a priming wire made to answer the purpose 
of the last. But the sufferings of the wounded, several of whom 
retained in their limbs the poisonous and corroding metal which 
had caused their wounds, for months, was indescribable; and 
such as could not fail to impress upon a daily witness of them, a 
conviction of the rashness and cruelty of placing a company of 
men, subject to the casualties of war, beyond the reach of surgical 
aid. 

A movement discovered near his station, on the following night, 
had induced the officer of the western post to open a brisk fire of 
musketry, accompanied with several discharges of the large guns 
A circumstance apparently so accidental brought relief to the set- 
tlement. 

The English colonial schooner, “ Prince Regent,” laden with 
military stores, and having as passengers, capt. Laing of the 
Royal African Light Infantry, and a prize crew commanded by 
midshipman Gordon, belonging to H. B. M. sloop of war Driver, 
six days from Sierra Leone, bound for Cape Coast, was at this 
moment in the offing, and a little past the Cape. So unusual a 
circumstance as a midnight cannonading on them, could not fail 
to attract notice; and the vessel lay by *till morning. A Krooman 
by whom she was then boarded, gave intelligence of the situation 
of the settlement; who was immediately despatched ashore, with 
the generous offer of any assistance in the power of the schoone: 
to afford. 

On the following morning the officers came ashore—and in 
their characters as neutrals, kindly undertook, at the instance of 
the Agent, to explore and ascertaip the future intentions of the 


enemy. An interview was procured with the chiefs without much 


difficulty—as their warriors had principally dispersed, their re- 
sources were entirely exhausted, and themselves overwhelined 
with vexation and shame. They were easily induced, but with 
affected reluctance, to sign an instrument binding themselves to 
observe an unlimited truce with the colony; and make all their dif- 
ferences the subject of a future reference to the arbitration of the 
governor of Sierra Leone. It is unnecessary to observe that 
having no complaints to allege, they never afterwards recollected 
this provision for a referenée. And it is equally superfluous to 
state, that from this time, the colony has been considered as 
entirely invincible to any native force that may be brought against 
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it. Providence wisely designed to render the early struggle of 
the Colonists, the means of securing a perpetual and profound 
tranquillity to their colony. 

The death of the amiable and lamented Gordon, and of 8 out 
of 11 generous seamen, who, with him, volunteered their services 
to guarantee the truce settled by captain Laing, has been already 
communicated to the public in the 7th annual report of the Colo- 
nization Society. All these individuals fell victims to the 
climate within four weeks from the sailing of the “Prince Regent,” 
en the 4th of December. 

On the 8th of December came to an anchor a large privateer schoo- 
ner under Colombian colours; to the commander of which capt. 
Welsey, and several of the officers, natives of the United States, 
the Agent in behalf of the colony, was laid under further, and very 
important obligations. By the aid of the proper mechanics ob- 
tained from this vessel, the settlement was put in a superior state 
of defence; and the sufferings of the wounded alleviated by the 
kind and assiduous attentions ofa skilful surgeon. These friend- 
ly offices were continued at intervals, for four weeks. 

The Agent’s health gradually improving to this period had been 
injured by excessive exertion; and on the 16th of December 
entirely sunk under its weight. Medicines were productive of no 
beneficial effect—a fever slow in its approaches, in a few days 
became constant, and reduced him to a state of hopeless debility. 

By one of those accidents which in their results are obviously 
seen to be the express appointments of an overruling Providence, 
a remedy of the most singular nature was administered, when 
probably no other means could have preserved his life. A self- 
taught French charlatan, arriving at the cape at this moment in a 
transient vessel, offered his medical services; which from despair 
on one hand, and a sense of duty on the other, the Agent accept- 
ed. A potion was exhibited of which one of the ingredients was 
a large spoonful of calomel!* The Frenchman then proceeded 
on his voyage; and left the Agent to digest his medicine in the 
best way he could. Such was the weakness of his system as, to 
be able neither to throw it off, nor to take it into the circulation, for 
five days. The crude poison was then avoided; and a distress- 


* The writer states a fact, which he leaves it to his medical readers to com- 


ment upon, and explain as they can. 
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ing salivation ensued; before which all other morbid symptoms dis- 
appeared. 

It was the middle of February before he again became active 
im the affairs of the colony. Two of the captive children had within 
this period been given up in consideration of a small gratuity. 
Five were still in the hands of the natives; for whose release a 
very extravagant ransom was demanded, which it was steadily 
resolved not to pay. 

If any redeeming trait had at this period appeared to soften and 
atone for the moral deformity of the native character, it certainly 
was perceived in their treatment of these helpless and tender cap- 
tives. It was the first object of the captors to place them under 
the maternal care of several aved women: who in Africa, as in 
most countries, are proverbially tender and indulgent. These pro- 
tectrices had them clad in their usual habits; and at an early period 
of the truce, sent to the colony to inquire the proper kinds ol 
food, and modes of preparing it, to which the youngest had been 
accustomed. The affections of their little charge were so per- 
fecitly won in the four months of their captivity, as to oblige their 
own parents, at the end of that time, literally to tear away from 
their keepers several of the youngest, amidst the most affecting 
demonstrations of mutual attachment. This event did not occur 
antil the 12th of March: when their gratuitous restoration was 
voted almost unanimously, in a large council of native chiefs. 

The Agent, after partialy recovering from this last and severest 
trial of a nearly ruined constitution, found the utmost exertion of 
the Colonists necessary to ensure the preservation of their property, 
health, and lives, through the approaching rains. Except the 
store-house, there was but one shingled roof, and frame house, 
in the settlement. Some of the cabins were without floors; and 
through the thatch of nearly all, the rain might easily find its 
way and descend in streams. Such is the description of the hovel 
occupied by himself at this time. The industrious and provident 
habits of a majority of the settlers, had been as an effect, in 
course, of the deranged and long neglected state of their private 
affairs, wholly subverted: and it required the application of a keen- 
er stimulus than could be found in the ordinary calls of duty and 
the prespect of remote advantages, to engage them in a course of 


diligent exertions. ‘The store of provisions which had been long 
expected to be replenished by a shipment from the United States 
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was now consumed; and the want of any effective financial 
arrangements made by the principals of the establishment at home 
rendered it a matter of extreme difficulty with the Agent to make 
any purchases from occasional vessels. He had already assumed, 
from the necessity of the case, a larger pecuniary responsibility, 
than, as an individual, he could, under any other circumstances, 
justify to himself or others. 

The productions of the country had been resorted to; and the 
few disposable goods remaining on hand were already exhausted 
in their purchase; when on the 12th of March the welcome intelli- 
gence of the arrival on the coast of the U. S. ship Cyane, R. T. 
Spence, Esq. was announced by a Krooman from Sierra Leone. 

Capt. Spence arrived off Montserado on the Sist. By the most 
judicious and indefatigable exertions, that gentleman had caused 
the hulk of the long before condemned and dismantled schooner 
Augusta to be floated, and metamorphosed.into a sea-worthy and 
useful vessel; on board of which he had placed a crew and a quan- 
tity of stores for the settlement, under the command of Lieut. 
Richard Dashiell. Not satisfied with this important service, on 
his arrival at the Cape, he caused the foundations of the Martello 
tower to be immediately laid, which, seconded by the disinterested 
zeal of his officers, he saw nearly completed; and the Agent’s 
house rendered habitable, chiefly by the labour of his own crew, 
before the 20th of April. 

These benevolent exertions have already been suitably acknow- 
ledged in the United States ;* and it can never be sufliciently re- 
gretted, that the sickness which had begun a fearful inroad upon 
ihe crew of that ship during her stay at the Cape, should have 
issued in the death of no less than 40 persons soon after her arrival 
in America.t 

Dr. Dix, the surgeon of the Cyane, became the earliest victim of 
a too generous zeal for the advancement of the Colony. The 
tears of a grateful people fell into his grave, which they closed 
with their own hands over his ashes. 

The amiable Seton deserves a more extended memorial. The 
bloom of youth had just ripened into the graces of manhood, and 
gave to a person naturally prepossessing, the higher ornament of 


* See the Annual Report of the Colonization Society. 


t This was in part owing to a previous long cruise in the West Indies 
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a benevolent and highly accomplished understanding. He per- 
ceived his services were needed by a Colony which had interested 
his heart; and he gave them. Becoming the voluntary companion 
and assistant of the solitary Agent, he saw the Cyane sail from 
the coast with composure, on the 2ist of April. His conciliat- 
ing manners, aided by a judicious procedure, deepened in the 
hearts of the Colonists, the impression first made by his disinterest- 
edness. Seldom has the longest friendship power to cement a more 
cordial union, than had begun to rivet to this generous stranger 
the heart of the writer; when in the first week of May, he saw 
him assailed by the alarming symptoms of fever. ‘The fatal issue 
of his attack has been already anticipated by the reader. He 
had long maintained the doubtful struggle—when on the of 
June, five days after embarking on board of the Oswego, for the 
United States, he resigned his spirit to the God who gave it. 

The arrival of the vessel just named, on the 24th of May of 
this year, with 66 additional emigrants from the middle states of 
America, with ample stores and a physician, by placing the colony 
at once in very altered and improved circumstances, naturally 
terminates the chain of events which it has been the compiler’s 
object to connect in this narrative. For the subsequent progress 
of the Colony, there are now extant very ample details in an official 
form :—details which, if they have in them less to interest the 
feclings, are of a character in a much higher degree to gratify the 


wishes and confirm the hopes of its friends. 











intelligence. 


Manumissions—The Rev. Samuel D. Hoge, formerly of Virginia, now of 
Ohio, has recently manumitted his only slave, a valuable young man, who is 
to be sent cither to Liberia or Ohio. 

Miss Patsey Morris, of Louisa county, Virginia, lately deceased, has liberated 
all her slaves (about sixteen) with a request that they should be sent to Libe- 
ria, She has also left five hundred dollars to fit them out and defray the ex- 
penses of their passage. 

A very respectable clergyman of Virginia, has also expressed his desire, te 
transfer his slaves (about thirty in number) to the African colony. 
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A pious lady in the same state, has likewise determined to liberate twelve 
or fifteen slaves, and aid in their transportation and settlement in Africa. 


Resolutions in Vermont.—At the close of the public exercises of the evening 
of the commencement at Middlebury, F. S. Key, Esq. of Georgetown, VD. «. 
member of the Board of Managers of the \merican Colonization Society, 
having been introduced to the assembly, stated at some length the designs 
and prospects of that society; when the Hon. Chauncey Langdon was called 
to the chair, and the Rev. Chester Wright appointed Secretary of the meet- 
ing. The following resolutions were then offered by Peter Starr, Esq. and 
adopted : 

Resolved, ‘That the American Colonization Society is an institution most 
benevolent in its character and design, and worthy of the liberal patronage 
of the American people. 

Resolved, That the Auxiliary Colonization Society of this state is deserving 
of the encouragement of the people of the state, and that efficient measures 
ought to be adopted to increase its funds. 

Resolved, That the taking up of collections in the several worshipping 
assemblies, is a convenient, and altogether unexceptionable method of raising 
money for charitable purposes. 

Resolved, That this meeting recommend that all worshipping assemblies, 
who have not contributed during the present summer to the funds of the 
Vermont Colonization Society, would contribute for that purpose on some 
Sabbath previous to the first of October next, that the sums contributed may 
be forwarded to the Treasurer at Montpelier, by the several members of the 
Legislature ; and that the ministers of such assemblies be requested to put 
forward this benevolent work. 

Resolved, That these resolutions be signed by the chairman of this meeting 
and countersigned by the clerk, and published in the National Standard with 
a request that they be published in all the newspapers printed in this state, 


Lynchburg Colonization Society—The annual meeting of the Lynchburg 
Auxiliary Colonization Society, was held in that town on the 26th ult. The 
meeting was opened by prayer, and the report of the board of managers and 
that of the treasurer were then read; after which, an address was delivered 
by John D. Urquhart, Esq. A collection was taken up to increase the funds 
of the society, and the officers for the ensuing year were chosen. According 
to the report, this infant society already numbers one hundred and nineteen 
members, paying annually one dollar each, and one life subscriber who has 
paid twenty dollars. These subscriptions, aided by a few donations, collec- 
tions, &c, have raised the funds of the society during the last year to one 
hundred and ninety three dollars and eight cents. ‘ 
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Missionary for Africa. 


Missionary for Africa. 


The following extract will show the spirit in which a highly 
respected clergyman of the Methodist church, proposes to enter 
upon missionary labours in the African Colony. No christian, 
we think, can peruse it without deep and sympathising emotion. 
May the sentiments of its excellent author soon pervade the reli- 
gious community, and call forth exertions which shall be joyfully 
felt and thankfully remembered through all ages among the 
wretched millions of a dark and cheerless continent. 

“ T have had a communication from my Bishop, in which he highly approves 
of what he terms “the great and excellent design of the African Colonization 
Society,” and further in reference to myself, says, “the more I reflect, the 


’ 


more I am delighted with your undertaking.” 1 have also had personal com 
munication with my friend, the Rev. Mr. B. of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, a warm advocate of the design, having been a pupil to the excellent 
Finley, whose name lives in the memory of every friend of injured Africa 
From him I have received important documents, which, in their general tenor, 
confirm me in my original resolve, and solemnly impress me with the convic- 
tion, that this cause is of God, and shall stand. Our missionary society is in- 
volved in consilerable debt, and the openings in the Indian enterprize cannot 
be supplied for want of means. Is it likely, under these circumstances, that 
the missionary society of the Methodist Episcopal Church would send a 
missionary to your Colony? 1 think not. I will then, sirs, state my views in 
a few words. Providence has given me a little over my present wants, and 
that little I devote to God and this cause. Ihave the means of supporting 
myself a year or two in your Colony, provided you give me a free passage in 
one of your vessels, In that fatal climate I need not calculate upon long life, 
but if it should please God to spare me many years, the same Almighty being 
who calls me to this work will provide for my wants, either from my people 
in the Colony, or from my family at home, who are sufficiently competent. | 
desire to go as a volunteer in this work, unfettered by the plans of any 
missionary society. Lam a firm Methodist in principle, and intend to preach 
its doctrines to the full, and maintain the general principles of its discipline, 
so far as consistent with the usages of the colony. Heaven has blessed me 
with a vigorous constitution, and active habits. I can bear fatigue with most 
men Indeed, if my health had been broken, I durst not have adventured on 
this perilous work. { have a choice library of English divinity, comprising 
about 300 volumes of standard works, which will be a legacy for the Colony 
when my bones moulder in the dust. And if it should please God to honour 
me by raising up a few young African preachers to carry the Gospel into the 
interior, it will be my crown of rejoicing through a vast eternity.” 








Kusiusko School. 








Kusiusko School. 






A committee of the 2frican Education Society in New-Jersey, have address- 
eda circular letter to the public explaining the origin of their institution and its 
object, and soliciting funds in aid of the same, The preparation of free col- 
oured children and youth for usefulness in Africa, is a prominent purpose 
which the trustees of this school will aim to accomplish, and we hope on this 
account, if un no other, it will receive general countenance and a liberal sup- 
port. The committee state, that the Kusiusko Fund originally left by an il- 
lustrious foreigner in the hands of Mr. Jefferson, to be employed in liberating 
and educating African slaves, and which was confided by the lamented execu- 
tor to Benjamin L. Lear, Esq. of this city, will be appropriated for the benefit 
of their school, and they express the hope that the “ collected fruits of benevo- 
lence from the whole American people, will not prove less than the free will 
offering of a single Polander, to the captives of Ethiopia enslaved in our land.” 
Che available amount of the fund left by gen. Kusiusko, is at this time about 
thirteen thousand dollars, and the trustees wish to raise from public charity 
an equal sum. The contribution of eight dollars is necessary to constitute a 
subscriber a member of the Society. “ The board of trustees intend to rent 
a small farm—and to connect the literary pursuits of the school with agricul- 
tural and mechanical employments. They hope to secure the services of a 
pious practical farmer, a mechanic of like character, and at least one judicious 
well qualified preceptor of the school and superintendent of the whole es- 
tablishment. Donations for this institution should be remitted to Joseph C. 
Hornblower, Esqr. Newark, New-Jersey, secretary and treasurer of the Board 




































The Present Object. 






The Managers of the American Colonization Society, propose 
immediately to fit out an expedition for Liberia. Nothing can be. 
more important to their enterprize. The disposition to emigrate 
is rapidly increasing and should be encouraged; the public eye 
is directed favourably towards our object and should not be per- 
mitted to withdraw itself; by strengthening the Colony-we add to 
its prosperity and extend its influence, and fimely effort may acg- 
complish the good with little hazard of misfortune. We earnestly 
invite our friends,, therefore, to co-operate with us, at this time, 
and solicit them individually and unitedly to make prompt remit 
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tances of their donations to the Treasurer of this Society. Shall 
our institution be left unable to act (without great embarrassment) 
when a measure of such immense importance demands adoption? 
Will not the Auxiliary Societies renew their exertions, and with 
one voice say the means shall be furnished? Will not each one 
who peruses this article, and prays for our success, raise a small 
sum from the circle of his friends, and by a seasonable appropria- 
tion augment tenfold its value P Our importunity will be pardoned 
by the friends of Africa. The expenses of the last year have 
been unusually great, and our funds are therefore inadequate to 
the purpose which every imaginable motive urges us to fulfil. Our 
confidence is placed where it has not been, and will not be 
disappointed. 








Donations 


To THE AMERICAN CoLonizaTion Society, from 
April 1st, to the 20th September, 1826, viz: 


Collection in Dutch Church, Kinderhook, New York, on 4th July, 
1826—-received from P. Van Buren, Esq. - ° 
Do. in Rev. Doctor Balch’s church, Georgetown, D.C. August 
4th, 1826, : ; ; ; i ‘ 
in Rey. Mr. Hawley’s do. Washington, 
in Alexandria, in different societies, . . 
in Barnes’s church, Presbyterian, Morristown, New-Jersey, 
in Presbyterian church, Suckasunny Plains, New-Jersey. 
These two last from P. A. Johnson, Esq. Morristown, N. J. 
in Rev. George Jenkins’s Shiloh Church, Milton, Penn. 

Do. in 7th Presbyterian church, Philad. per Rev. “r. Engles, 
Do. in Presbyterian church, Norristown, Montgomery county, 
Penn. - . . . . ‘ 4 
Do. in Rev. William Johnson’s church, Sasso, Cayuga county, 

New-York, - - - - . - 

Do. in chuch at Parssippany, N. J. per G. D. Brinkerhoff, Esq. 
Do. in Rey. Sylvester Burtz’s society at Great Barrington, Mass. 
per D. Leavenworth, Esq. - - - - 

Do. at Tabernacle Meeting House, Salem, per Michael Shep- 

pard, Esq. - . . . ‘ . 


Carried forward, $ 354 28 
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Brought forward, § 354 28 
Collections in the Methodist Episcopal church, Light street, Baltimore, 
per Rev. Mr. Waugh—sermon preached by the Rev. Mr, 
Bascom, . - ° - - . 184 12 
at Presbyterian church, Carlisle, Penn. at a union prayer 
meeting, composed of members and ministers of different 
protestant denominations in Carlisle, per Rev. Geo. Duffield, jr. 
in Rev. Mr. Baker’s church, Washington, - - 
in Deerfield, Mass. per Hon. S. C. Allen, 
in Rey. Mr. Allen’s church, Washington, 
in Rev. Mr. Gray’s church, Georgetown, - - 
in Reformed Dutch church, at the corner of Green and 
Houston streets, New-York, - . . - 
in Presbyterian church, Fayetteville, N. C. Rev. Mr. Ham- 
ner, - - - - - - 
in Rev. Mr. Douglass’s church, Milton, N. C. - 
in Leacock Presbyterian congregation, Lancaster, Penn. per 
John Barr, Esq. - - - - : 
in St. George’s church, New-York, per Rev. James Milner, 
in Rev. John Burtz’s Presbyterian church, Salem, N. J. 
by do. for Repository, - - - ° 
in Presbyterian church, Abington, near Philadelphia, by 
Rev. Mr. Steel, - - - : ° 
in First Baptist church, Washington, per Rev. O. B. Brown, 
at Rockville, Md. by Rev. Jn. H. Jones, - ° 
at Jonesborough, Tenn. - - . m 
in Presbyterian church, Northumberland, Pa. Rev. W. N. 
Smith, pastor, - - - : ° o 
in Second Presbyterian church, Cincinnati, Ohio, Rev. D. 
Root, pastor, - - - - - - - - 
in Associate Church, Cambridge, New York, Rev. Mr. Bul- 
lien—per Rev. N. S. Prime, . ° ° a 
in Episcopal Church, Hagerstown, Md. from F, Anderson, 
Esq. - - - - : - - 
from a few Friends by do. - 
in Marietta, Ohio, by D. Putnam, Esq. - - 
in Athens, Ohio, . ° ° : . 5 00 
in Cumberland street Baptist ( hurch, Norfolk, by Rev. Noah 
Davis, - : - - - - 50 
in Episcopal Church, Rey. Mr. McGuire, at Fredericksburg, 
Va. by Wm. Gray, Esq. - - - ° 10 56 
Do. in Penyan, Yates County, N. York, per Ira Gould, Esq. 15 00 
Repository at different times, - - . . 198 67 


—_—— 


Carried forward, $1,203 41 
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Brought forward, $1,203 41 


Auxiliary Society, Shepherdstown, Va. 100 00 


Do. Loudoun County, Va. - 
Do. Raleigh, North Carolina, . 
Proceeds of five of Dr. McMurray’s Sermons, - 
J'rom H. Beecher, Esq. of Livonia, Livingston County, New York, 
per Robert Ralston, Esq. - . - - 
Legacy by John Manly, of Hartford, Connecticut, a colored man, 
From the Winder Lodge of Freemasons, Baltimore, - 
from Richard Harrison, Esq. of Washington, - - 
From Rev. Jno. McDonald, of Romney, Va. to constitute him a life 
member, : . : - 
From John McDowell, of do. for do. 
From a friend to the Society, per Mr. Gurley, 
From a Lady on her death bed per do. . 
From W.L, U. and D. H. M. two small boys in Virginia, 
From Robert W. James, of Indiantown, South Carolina, a 4th July 
contribution, - . - ° 3 
From two friends in Greenfield, Mass. per Hon S.C, Allen, 
From Miss Fliza Young, Baltimore, per Rev. Mr. Henshaw, 
From the Liberian Society of Essex County, Va. at Mrs. Garnett’s 
school, : « . . » re 
From Prest. Day of New Haven, Connecticut, - - 
From the Methodist Episcopal _— at Norfolk, Va. by the Rev. 
Philips Anderson, - - - . 
From the Presbyterian church, at do. - - 
From the Protestant Episcopal church, at do. of Rev. John ¥ H. Wing- 
field, - - - - - - - 
Collection in Rev. John H. Bausman’s church, Brownsville, Va. per 
Rey. Mr. Hawley, - - - - - 
Do. in Baptist congregation, Cincinnati, Ohio, per M. S, Johnson, 
Esq. Treasurer, - - - - - 
Do. in Presbyterian church, Pittsgrove, New-Jersey, per Rev. 
George W. Janvier, - - - : - 
Do. in German Reformed church. at Harrisburgh, Pa. per Rev. 
John Winebrenner, - - : : - 
Do. in Presbyterian church, at do, of Rev. W. R. Delvit. These 
two last by Wm. Graydon, Esq. . - - 00 
in First Presbyterian church, Baltimore, per 8. Brown, Esq. 37 
in Cicero, Onondaga county, New-York, per J. Cody, Esq. 4 00 
at a religious meeting, at Lee, Massachusetts, per Rev. Al- 
van Hyde, - - - - : - 6 00 
in Sheffield, Massachusetts, per Rev. J. Bradford, 10 00 


Carried forward, $F 2,108 92 


00 
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. Brought forward, # 2,108 92 
Collection in Chapel, Frederick Parish, Va. per Rev, Mr. Meade, 60 00 
in Presbyterian Dutch reformed church, Albany, N. York, 79 44 
at Union Village, Washington county, New-York, 14 64 
at Nelson, Portage county, Ohio, per Benjamin Feun, 5 32 
in Presbyterian church, Aurora, Portage county, Ohio, per 
Rev. J. Leward, : - ° - 
in Rey, Js. Gallagher’s church, per N. Fanie, Esq. 
in St. Anne’s church, Annapolis, - - - 
in the congregations of Salem and Walnut Hill, Ky. per 
Rev. Mr, Stewart, - - - - - 
in Pine Creek and Green Island congregation of New- 
Jersey, per Rey. John H. Guier, - - - 
in Presbyterian church, Romney, Va. per Rev. W. H. Forte, 
in First Presbyterian church, Lexington, Ky. per Hon. 
H. Clay, - - . - - 
in M‘Chords, do. do. do.—per do. 
in Bethel church, Fayette county, Ky. per = do. 
From the steward of the Methodist church, Norfolk, Va. per J. Mc- 
Phail, Esq. - - - - - . 
From the Auxiliary Society, Kinderhook, N. Y. per Sam, Hawly, Esq. 
From do. at Ghent, New-York, per do. 
From do. at Easton, Mary’d, per W. Harrison, Esq. 100 
From do. at Albany, N. Y.per E.F. Bachus, Esq. 31 
From do. at Washington, D.C. per W. A. Bradley, 11 
From do. at Frederick’g, Va. per W. F. Gray, Esq. 35 
From do. at Princeton, N. J. 64 
From do. at Richmond and Manchester, Va. per 
B. Brand, Esq. - - : ° > 
From Mrs. Janet Lingan, of D. C. - - - 
From the citizens of Newark, New-Jersey, per James C. Hornblow- 
er, Esq. - - - - - - 60 
From Miss Judith Lomax, of Fred. Va. per W. F. Gray, Esq. 5 00 
From Miss Searle of Georgetown, D. C. - - 2 00 
From George Shaw, of Annapolis, subscription to Repository, 2 06 
From a family belonging to the congregation of Rey. Ed. McGuire, 
Fredericksburg, ; ‘ . ; : 10 00 
From Wells & Redfield, New-York, per Thomas Orme, 52 25 
From some ladies of Presbyterian congregation, New-York, (Murray 
street) to constitute the Rev. W. W. Snodgrass, a life 
member, ; . ° . : ° 
Collections in Onondaga County, New York, per Rey. Geo, Upfold, 
of New York, - - - - - 27 00 
Do. in Presbyterian Church, Wheeling, Va. per W. Wylie, Esq. 8 00 


50 06 


-_-—— 


Carried forward. $ 3,010 12 
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Brought forward, $3,010 1° 
Collections in New York, per Rev. R. R. Gurley, viz. Subscriptions to 
the New York Auxiliary Colonization Society :— 
Col. Henry Rutgers, - - 100 00 
George Gallagher, Esq. 50 00 
Joel Post, - 20 00 
W. B. Crosby, 20 ¢ 
Cash, - . . 4 
Anson G, Phelps, 50 
Arthur Tappan, 
Mr. Nitchie, 
James Douglass, 
Collected in Presbyterian church, Spring street, N. Y. 
Also, the following collections, collected in the Rev. Mr. 
Field’s Church, Stockbridge, Massachusetts, 00 
Do. in Rev. G. Hayden’s, Egremont, do ; 00 
From the College and Congregation in Williamstown, 
Mass. collected on the 4th July, per Dr. Griffin, 33 10 
From the Rev. Mr. Judd, Bloomfield, New Jersey, col- 
lected July 4th, - : - ° 21 00 
Collected in Presbyterian Church, Esperance, N. Y. July 16, 3 25 
Do. Presby’n Church, Fishkill, N. Y. by Rev. Mr. Dewing, 6 00 
Received from Rev. Mr, Silliman, Virginia, - - 5 00 
Do. “iss Beers, New York, - - 1 06 
1 00 
Q 00 


Two Friends, . . ‘ ‘ 

Arthur Tappan paid for the Repository five years, - 1 

€ollected on 4th July, in Goshen, Orange County, New 
York, per Dr. Fisk, - : - - 14 00 


Do. im Zanesville, Ohio, per Gen. Isaac Van Horne, . 
Do. in 1st Presbyterian church, Newark, N. J. per P. C. Hay, esq. 
Do. in 2d do. do. per do. . ° n 
Do. in Presbyterian Church, Mason County, Ky, per Lorrin An- 
drews, Esq. - - : - : - 
Do. at Jefferson, Astabula County, Ohio, “ - ~ 
Do. in N Harmony Church, Greenville, Ten. per Rev. D. Coffin, 
in Youngstown, Ohio, and neighborhood, per Rev. N. Har- 
ner, by R. Ralston, Esq. - - , , 12 
Do. in Presbyterian Church, Paris, Ky. by Hon. Henry Clay, 30 
Do. in Church of Rev. D. McConaugh, Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, 12 
Donation by Rev. G. Blackbourn, Lexington, Ky. ‘ ; 26 2 
Collections by David Hale, Esq. Boston, 558 74 
From the Auxiliary Society, at Taneytown, Maryland, ; ° 39 00 
From do, at Hillsbcrough, North Carolina, : . - 35 00 
From Mangohick Union Colonization Society, in King William coun- 
ty, Va. per Wm. Gwathney, Esq. Treasurer, 50 00 
$4,361 48 


— 





